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“My own life is the most wonderful Fairy Tale of all” 


Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 
By HIMSELF 


This is the story of the shoe-maker’s son of Odense who 
became the a of kings and the most beloved of 
l 


Like a 


writers. 


his other fairy tales, Hans Christian’s 


autobiography is touched with romantic fancy and 


tuned to the ears of children. 


Who can resist the temp- 


tation to be an eavesdropper when Andersen tells a story, 
especially if it be the fairy tale of his Life! 


The present volume (illustrated) revives the original 


version of 1848. 


Price $2.50. 


Norst Myruo.ocy 
Legends of Gods and Heroes 


Since 1840, Peter Andreas Munch’s 
handbook of Norse Mythology has 
been a standard work in Norway. 
Later scholarship has modified but 
has not replaced it, and to-day 
Munch’s book still retains popular 
and scholarly prestige. It is a 
tribute to the enduring quality of 
Munch’s work that the great au- 
thority of our day, Professor Mag- 
nus Olsen, chose to bring up to date 
the older historian’s text rather than 
attempt a new study of the Norse 


‘Age of Fable.”” The result is this 


volume, Norse Mythology: Legends 
of Gods and Heroes, translated by 
Dr. S. B. Hustvedt, which the 
American publishers offer as the 
authoritative guide to the world of 
Northern myth and legend. It is 
intended to serve alike the student 
of Old Norse literature, the reader 
of other literatures in which the 
ancient themes occur, and especially 
the general reader who has searche 

often and in vain for one handy 
volume to tell him of the old Norse 
gods and their affairs. Price, $2.50 


Published and Sold by 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


Norway Revises Certain Customs Tarirrs 

The Norwegian Storting has adopted a bill re- 
vising the customs tariffs on a number of ar- 
ticles. The greatest change is on artificial silk, 
which has been considerably lowered, while the 
duty on woolen goods is increased. The duties 
on farm products are slightly increased also. 


Wat Denmark Owes Oruer CountTRIES 

A recent statement of the Danish statistical 
department shows that Denmark has a foreign 
debt of 940,000;000 kroner, which is 100,000,000 
kroner less than were owed abroad a year be- 
fore. Of this reduction, some 60,000,000 kroner 
were due to the rise of the krone from a dollar 
value of 4.05 to 3.75. The greater part of the 
foreign debt is governmental, 420,000,000 kroner, 
while that of the municipalities amounts to 290,- 
000,000 kroner. 


SwepisH Marcu Company’s Stock on New York 
Curs 

The recent admission to trading privileges by 
the New York Curb Market of the class A and B 
shares of the Swedish Match Company is said 
to be the Curb’s first important step in devel- 
oping a market for foreign shares. The Swedish 
Match Company has a capitalization of 2,700,000 
shares, divided into 900,000 class A shares and 
1800,000 class B shares, each of the par value 
of 100 kronor. The class A shares have one vote 
each, whereas the B shares have only 1-1,000 of 
a vote. 


New York Times on Hanwnevic Case 

In a rather sympathetic and lengthy article 
of recent date the New York Times presents a 
detailed account of Christoffer Hannevig’s claims 
for about $7,200,000 against the United States 
Shipping Board, and tells how the interest of the 
State Department at Washington has been in- 
voked by the Norwegian Government in the mat- 
ter at issue. 

“Hannevig,” says the Times, “was pioneer in the 
field of foreigners placing orders for ships in 
American yards during the war. His friends 
contend that his activity stimulated American 
shipbuilding when many others had no faith in it.” 


Ciry or Tronpusem’s Dottar Loan 

The Trondhjem municipality recently obtained 
4 new loan in New York for $2,750,000 at a rate 
of 5% per cent. and to run 30 years. The loan 
's to be used principally for the purpose of con- 
verting the $2,500,000 loan of 1924, which was 
taken by a syndicate in which Brown Brothers 
& Co. had representation. 


Coren HAGEN Municipatiry SHows a Surpivus 


oe account of the Copenhagen municipality 
: ows that for the financial year 1925-26 the city 
ae a surplus of a little more than 4,800,000 
ina inclusive of the surplus carried over from 

-25, which amounted to 1,300,000 kronor. The 
greater revenue was due to the fact that three 





sources of income had yielded 2,000,000 kroner 
more than the budget had anticipated, namely 
the taxes, the electric works, and interest on 
money in banks. The wealth of the Copenhagen 
municipality at the close of 1926 was placed at 
about 78,000,000 kroner. 


Proressor CasseL on Price Distocation 

Writing in the Quarterly Report issued by 
the Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget, Professor 
Gustav Cassel discusses the “Dislocation of 
Prices and Its Consequences.” In graphic man- 
ner, Professor Cassel explains that “a close 
study of the movement of prices after the war 
shows that there has been a relative fall in prices 
in the case of the large world commodities in 
which trade is tolerably free, and which are sub- 
ject to severe international competition, whereas 
the prices have been forced up in the case of 
those utilities the market for which is locally 
restricted.” He adds that the sacrifices which 
will have to be made in regard to the prices of 
certain classes of goods will doubtless be far 
more than compensated, generally speaking, by 
better employment and a more abundant supply 
of utilities. 


Norway Retintnc Hicu-rate Bonn Issues 

In line with a general tendency among Euro- 
pean countries to call in bonds bearing higher 
rates of interest than are now available in the 
market, the Norwegian Government has retired 
the 6 per cent internal loan 1921-1931 bonds at 
par and accrued interest. The Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York was the depository of 
the bonds which were called in April 1. 


Suipsumpine Mortcace Banx ApvocaTED 

In the Danish Shipping Times appears an ar- 
ticle advocating the organization of a bank to 
be made available for the shipping interests with 
special reference to construction of vessels in 
the home ports. It is argued that such a bank 
is a necessity in view of the reluctance of Danish 
banks to furnish needed capital for construction 
and in other ways further the development of 
Danish shipping in competition with foreign 
markets. The article also points to the benefits 
that have accrued from the export credits that 
are available to business men and tells how 
these credits have been able even to reduce un- 
employment to a very great extent. 


FinanciaL Status or IceELtanp ImpPrRovep 

Although Iceland has had a considerable task 
to get its financial bearing since attaining its 
semi-independence of Denmark, there is noticed a 
decided improvement in recent months with the 
exports and imports balancing to the amount of 
about 50,000,000 kroner. Even then exports fell 
below the figures for the preceding year when 
it was some 21,000,000 kroner more than this 
year. The tonnage exported was larger but the 
prices lower. The effect of the English mining 
strike was also felt in the Iceland trade, as a 
whole with corresponding reduction in state 
revenue. 
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Wuere 42nd Street, Manhat- 
tan’s main crosstown artery, crosses 
Madison Avenue—near the Grand 
Central Terminal — you will find 
our completely equipped Uptown 
Office. 


For your convenience this office ex- 
tends to you the same organization, 
experience of 63 years and facilities 
for the efficient dispatch of your 
banking and trust problems as our 
main office. 


Central Union Trust Company 
of New York | 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE REVIEW 


Several of the contributors to this 
Denmark Number are old friends of the 
Review. No Danish number would be 
complete without the photographs by 
Sicurp Fiscuer, a Dane living in New 
York, and specializing in architectural 
subjects. 


Jutius Ciausen, librarian and literary 
critic, of Copenhagen, 
keeps the readers of 
the Review informed 
regularly of what is 
being published in 
Denmark and has 
also written for us 
on other literary sub- 
jects. His essay on 
Oehlenschlager will be 
followed before long 
by one on Sten Sten- 
sen Blicher by Hans 
Brix. 


Ropert SILLIMAN 
Hittyer, one time 
Fellow of the Founda- 
tion to Denmark, is 
joint translator with 
S. Foster Damon of 
the Book of Danish 
Verse from which the beautiful render- 
ing of The Golden Horns is reprinted. 
Mr. Hillyer is twice represented in this 
number. The initials will not veil the 
identity of the returned visitor whose 
fervent poetic tribute to Denmark we are 
glad to know is one of the products of 
the American-Danish student inter- 
change. 


Ho.icer 
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Signe Toxsvia will perhaps be re- 
membered especially for her article on 
Earl Bothwell’s grave at Faarevejle. 
She is a Dane, born in Denmark, edu- 
cated in America, living now in Ireland. 
Shortly after her graduation from Cor- 
nell University she became assistant 
editor of The New Republic, a position 
she resigned to do independent writing. 


She is married to 
the author, Francis 
Hackett. 

THOMAS OLESEN 


LG6KKEN is also an old- 
time contributor to the 
Review. It was his 
novel Klavs Byjerg og 
Bodil, with the scene 
laid in the Downs, 
which prompted the 
editor to ask that he 
give us a description 
of that fight against 
the drift sand which 
enters so largely into 
the lives of the people 
on the West coast of 
Jutland. 


ANDERSEN 


HoiGer ANDERSEN 
is a new name among Review writers. 
He is a member of the Danish 
Folketing, one of the seven elected 
from the North Slesvig territory that 
was reunited with Denmark after the 
war. He is vice-president in Copen- 
hagen of the new organization, “The 
Land Guard,” which he describes in this 


number. 
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Adam£Oehlenschlager 


By Jutics CLAUSEN 
Nh OEHLENSCHLAGER and Hans Christian Andersen 


—these are the two great names in the history of Danish litera- 

ture which above all others sparkle with a lustre from fairyland. 
For the humbly born Hans Christian, life itself became a lovely fairy 
tale. For his brother poet, Adam, senior by twenty-five ye*rs, it 
became the ancient oriental romance of the unknown genius, the 
young Aladdin, who was metamorphosed from a lazy street gamin to 
Lord of the Spirits, and won for himself a princess and her kingdom. 
With youthful abandon, with imperious pride, with generous enthusi- 
asm, Oehlenschliger reconstructed the story of Aladdin so that it 
became his own life story: the story of how he came, saw, and con- 
quered Poetry herself. 

Oehlenschliger—the name is obviously of German derivation. The 
author himself pretended that he was descended on his father’s side 
from Anglo-Saxon fishermen and bards, and so came naturally by his 
poetic temperament. But of all this he actually knew nothing, and his 
pedigree was born of his imagination. If we look to the dry facts, we 
are forced to record that the blood that flowed in his veins was three- 
fourths German and one-fourth Danish. And Oehlenschlager, in his 
maiden efforts in poetry, was a disciple of the Germans. Yet he 
ended as the ideal Danish poet, a head above all others, not alone 
because he possessed the gift of imagination and ingenuity, but 
because he was a master of technique broader and profounder than 
that of any Danish poet before or since. He was the child of humble 
folks. The father was a valet and the mother a chambermaid who 
found each other on the estate of a German Count. Both parents 
possessed a fund of heartiness and sympathy—the father gay, expan- 
sive, musical, the mother deeply and profoundly religious—which was 
perhaps their best. heritage to their son. And there was ambition in 
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this family. The elder 
Oehlenschliger was for- 
tunate enough to secure, 
through the intercession 
of his noble protector, the 
position of organist and 
beadle at the tiny chapel 
in the palace at Fred- 
eriksberg, three kilomet- 
ers out of Copenhagen. 
Shortly afterwards he 
succeeded to the post of 
, steward at the palace, 
Tue Hovse “i<sae Was Born that lov ely white building 
on a high hill just outside 
the capital which marked the boundary between town and country. 
Amidst these surroundings young Adam passed a happy childhood. 
In the winter when the Court vacated the palace, it was quiet and 
deserted in the extensive gardens. There was plenty of room for 
the boy to play and frolic in the palace apartments, and his foot- 
falls echoed and reechoed in the empty corridors. And in the sum- 
mer and fall, when the royal retinue took possession of the palace 
again, there was more than enough for a curious and observant 
lad to watch—there was movement and color and military music, 
there was life and gaiety the livelong day. For it was the age of 
rococo, of Sans Souci, while the French Revoluton loomed just ahead. 
Adam came into the world late in the year 1779, and he was allowed 
to enjoy the pleasures of childhood for a long time. In those days 
three kilometers was quite 
a distance, and the boy 
was compelled, tempor- 
arily, to be satisfied with 
the very elementary train- 
ing that the shabby and 
neglected country school 
could offer. Not until he 
was twelve years old was 
he sent to a town school 
for more thorough train- 
ing. And he was quick to 
learn, full of tricks and 
wanton conceits. Even at 
this early age he began to Aes 4 
write sh which he 2 _— 
and his playmates per- After a Woodcut 
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formed almost before the ink 
was dry on the paper. The 
rector of the school said to 
him one day: “My dear young 
friend, you surpass even the 
great Molicere, for he needed 
at least a week in which to 
write and rehearse a comedy, 
and this was regarded as a 
prodigious performance, 
while you do the whole thing 
in one day.” 

Yes, imagination plenty 
and to spare had this youth, 
and for the time being it 
found its expression in 
drama. His pocket money 
went to the purchase of 
theatre tickets, and in order 
to get on an even more fami- 
liar footing with the nine 
aes ore Adam, who Apam OEHLENSCHLAGER 
at this time and throughout From a Drawing by Ripenhausen 
his life was hopelessly im- 


practical, decided to apply for a position as an actor. That he 
was accepted was due, we may be sure, to his unusually handsome 
appearance. But as a mime he had no talent, nor did he even se- 
cure any role of importance, and after he had pursued this lack- 
adaisical and useless existence for a couple of seasons, his still un- 
satisfied ambition found it profitless. He was eager to study, and had 
a good head on his young shoulders, and he had the good fortune to 
attract the attention of the two Orsted brothers—one of whom, Hans 
Christian, was to aghieve world renown as the discoverer of electro- 
magnetism. They urged him to matriculate as a student, and offered 
to tutor him, and in the course of a comparatively short time Oehlen- 
schliger succeeded in passing his entrance examinations to the Uni- 
versity. 

Shortly afterwards he became engaged, and he had to concern 
himself with the problems of marriage and of earning a living. He 
hit upon the law as a likely and lucrative profession, but a diligent 
lawyer Oehlenschliger never became. Instead he preferred to wander 
in the open and enjoy nature with his sweetheart, or he visited the 
clubs and wrote elegies, or perhaps jolly songs for his companions 
in the accepted style of the period. But he himself was little recon- 
ciled to this butterfly existence. He dreamed of becoming a poet, 
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though he took but small 
satisfaction in his early 
efforts. He felt, too, that 
Danish poetry was stag- 
nating, and that he was 
the man to revive it. In 
the boarding house where 
he took his dinner, to- 
gether with other academ- 
ics, the talk came around 
one day to the decline of 
Danish poetry, and Oeh- 
lenschlager, rising in a 
moment of enthusiasm, 
struck the table and ex- 
claimed, “Yes, it has 
fallen, but damn it, it 
shall rise again.” 

These proud and ar- 
rogant words were 
spoken impulsively, but 
they were prophetic of 
profound truth, for no 
other than Adam himself a ae Soa 
was to be the Messiah of After a Lithograph ae ed Painting of V. Gertner, 
Danish poetry. Inspired 
by a conversation with the philosopher, Heinrich Steffens, who taught 
him that sentiment and nature were the vital conditions of poetry, 
Oehlenschlager wrote in one night the remarkable poem, The Golden 
Horns, where, for the first time, he conjured up the Norse Gods 
as stuff for poetry. There was hidden wealth in Norse mythology, 
no less than in the Greek and Roman, but it was as yet unexploited. 
Oehlenschlager, and that great bard of the Danish church, Grundtvig, 
found here fresh springs of inspiration, and later Richard Wagner was 
to use the same material in his Nibelungen Ring. And then, as if his 
pent-up genius had been released, of a sudden young Adam felt the 
ecstasy of poetry in his soul, and he poured forth one lovely and 
romantic poem after another. A collection of poetry which he had 
already prepared for publication was discarded, and a little volume 
which bore the simple title, Poems, 1803, and the original edition 
of which is now a great rarity, was born. It became the Golden 
Legend of Danish romanticism. What Heine’s Buch der Lieder 
means for German, what Whitman’s Leaves of Grass means for Amer- 
ican, Oehlenschliger’s Poems mean for Danish literature. Never had 
the Danish language possessed such beauty and such dignity, never 
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had poetic allegories been so rich and splendid, never had genius 
created such a masterpiece. And the climax of the poem was the 
great drama of Aladdin. It was Copenhagen, the mother, Frederiks- 
berg, Adam himself, in exotic oriental apparel. It was the apotheosis 
of human injustice, but also of human genius; a story celebrating not 
the rewards of industriousness and diligence, but the irresistible power 
of the divine spark. From an ethical point of view the poem is one of 
imperious arrogance, but it is clothed in so lovely a garb, and so rich 
in imaginative quality that it will remain forever the cornerstone of 
Danish poetry. 

Now came the wanderjahre—four years, from 1805-1809. They 
carried Oehlenschlager first to Germany, where he made the acquaint- 
ance of Goethe, and whence he sent home a new volume of Norse 
poems. Among them was Haakon Jarl, the immortal drama of the 
struggle between Christianity and paganism personified in the old 
Norse hero. And shortly afterwards two new poems came from 
Paris, both of them employing Norse material. One of them was 
Axel and Valborg, one of the most naive and charmingly sentimental 
of poems, a celebration of faithful love with a motive from an old 
ballad. 

It was as if Oehlenschliger emptied a poetic horn of plenty; one 
lovely verse followed another. His poetry bloomed like a rose in mid- 
summer, luxurious and fragrant. But the glory of the rose is brief; 
and after the almost hectic flowering, after seven years of protracted 
productivity, there followed a period of calm. It was as if the inspira- 
tion and fire of youth were burned out. To be sure, Oehlenschlager 
composed—indeed he composed a great deal, for now he had the 
responsibilities of a family and a home. But though he composed per- 
foree—and this remarkable poet kept literary office hours every day 
from 9 to 1—the Muses did not always knock at his door. Of him 
who had already given so much, more yet was demanded, and when 
Oehlenschliger not only disappointed anticipation, but was actually 
guilty of several potboilers, criticism became peevish. Throughout it 
all Oehlenschliger held himself aloof and maintained a dignified 
silence, though at times he may have recalled the old adage that a 
prophet is not without honor except in his own land. Thus perhaps, 
in the summer of 1829, when Esias Tegnér, Sweden’s foremost poet, 
in the cathedral at the old university town of Lund, placed the laurel 
wreath upon his brow and crowned him the Song King of the North 
and the monarch, after Goethe, of the world of poetry. 

At this time Oehlenschliger was already fifty years of age, but the 
last twenty years of his life witnessed a radiant literary renaissance. 
By virtue of his sensitive dramatic genius and his command of poetic 
technique, he became the unchallenged master of Danish tragedy. 
He sang of all the heroes of the ancient North; of men and women; 
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of war on land and sea; he painted the most exquisite portraits of 
women, and, in the last of his dramas, turned again to the theme of 
love in a romance based on an old chronicle from Iceland rich in saga. 
Only on one or two occasions did Oehlenschliger venture to southern 
climes: he wrote a play about the artist, Corregio, and a mild, resigned 
and philosophical drama around the figure of Socrates, which served 
as a vehicle for his own mature philosophy. 

But why list titles and works which mean little to the reader? He 
who loves the North will know that in Adam Oehlenschliger North- 
ern literature had its most luxuriant and loveliest flowering. It 
was a flowering short, but intensive. To the Danes it discovered new 
possibilities and beauties in the mother tongue. And a new and rich 
vein was struck when Norse mythology was brought out of the dark, 
and new heroes created. ‘This is why the name of Adam Oehlen- 
schlager is remembered as that of one who widened the horizon of 
Danish thought, and added a new domain to Danish literature. 





OEHLENSCHLAGER’s GRAVE IN FREDERIKSBERG CHURCH- 
yarp. THE Memoriat oF THE Poet Is on THE GRAVE 
ItsELF, Hipp—EN UNberR THE SNow, AND Has INspiRED 
JOHANNES V. JENSEN TO Write His Poem “THE GRAVE 
In Snow.” Tue PLate ON THE CHURCHYARD WALL 
CoMMEMORATES OEHLENSCHLAGER’Ss CHILDREN 











The Golden Horns 


By Avam OFHLENSCHLAGER 


Translated from the Danish by 


Of mounded tombs, 

On swords and shields 
In ruined fields, 

On Runic stones 
Among crumbled bones. 


A fugitive glance 

Of the past enchants 
The inquisitive mind; 
But the dark flows over 
And shadows cover 

The dusty screeds, 

The heroic deeds, 

Till the eyes are blind 
And the thoughts go out 
In a mist of doubt. 
“You old, old 

Ages of gold, 

Flaming forth 

Light from the North, 


When heaven was on earth; 


Out of the black 

Where the years mingle, 
Give us a single 
Glimpse back.” 


Night hurries 

In cloudy flurries ; 
Tumuli waken, 

The rose is shaken, 

A voice through the skies 
Profoundly sighs, 

Over the storms 

The gods arise, 
War-crimsoned forms, 
Star-flashing eyes. 


“O you who fumble blind 
Shall find 
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HEY pry in pages 
Of ancient sages, 
They search in the glooms 


A timeless trace 

Of the vanished race. 

A while you shall hold it, 
Then darkness shall fold it. 
The graven mark 

Of the years that are dark 
Is stamped on its sides,— 
There your secret abides. 
T'o honor us, lift 

Devout hearts for the gift. 
The fairest of mortals, 

A maid, 

Is destined to find it.” 

So they sing, and the shade 
Surges over the throng; 
Night captures their song 
And closes the portals 
Behind it. 


Hrymfaze the black 
Snorts, and plunges 
Into the tide. 

Delling flings back 
The bolts of dawn. 
The gate swings wide. 
Skinfaze lunges 

Up from the dark 

On the heavenly are. 


And the birds are singing 
In the pearled showers 
Of dew on the flowers 
Where the winds are swinging. 
And the winds breathe her 
Over the day, 

The maid who dances 

To the fields away. 
Violets wreathe her, 
Cheeks aglow, 

Hands like snow, 

Light as a hind, 

Gainly and gay, 


THE 


Carefree mind, 

Smile that humbles 
The smiling land; 
Sprightly wandering, 
Love pondering ,— 
She stumbles. 

She starts to behold 
Flames of gold, 

And lifts from under 
The black mould 
With her white hand 
The red gold. 


The zenith shakes 
With thunder. 

All the North wakes 
In wonder. 


Then come the crowds 
In busy clouds, 

Dig and measure 

To find more treasure. 
There is no more gold, 
Their hopes are shaken, 
They see only the mould 
Whence it was taken. 


A century passes. 


Over the masses 

Of shadowy peaks 

The sluice of the storm 
Tremendously breaks. 
The turbulent swarm, 
The warrior legion, 
Across the Norwegian 
Mountain, calls; 

Over the wold 

And the Danish plain 
To the cloud-built halls 
Where the radiant Old 
Gather again. 


“The few who know 
The gift we bestow, 

Who never surrender 

T'o earthly bond; 

Who scale the splendour 
Of eternity, 

And through Nature sce 
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The light beyond, 

Who trembling divine 
God’s fires that shine 
In flowers, in suns, 

In west, in east, 

In greatest, in least; 
Whose thirst burns 
For the Life of life; 
Who—O Great Spirit 
Of the vanished days!— 
Who see thy rays 

In radiance, rife 

On the holy form 

Of the ancient relic ;— 
Over the storm, 
Through the gathered night, 
Surely they hear 
Again thy clear 

‘Let there be Light!’ 
The son of Nature, 
Unsought, obscure, 

In whom endure 

The heroic stature, 
The honest face, 

Of his father’s race; 
Whose fruitful soil 

Is rich with his toil,— 
It shall be our pleasure 
T’o honour him. 

He shall find again 
Our hidden treasure!” 
The light is grey, 

The forms grow dim, 
Over rock and plain 
They vanish away. 


Hrymfaze the black 
Snorts, and plunges 
Into the tide. 

Delling flings back 
The bolts of dawn. 
The gate swings wide. 
Skinfaze lunges 

Up from the dark 


On the heavenly are. 


Where trees and bushes 
Spread their shadow, 

The plough pushes 
Through the black meadow. 
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Abruptly the plough Aureoles of mystery hover 

Stops, and there rush Over every secret mark; 

Shudders of wonder Flames of deity discover 

Through every bough. Beauty working through the dark. 

The clouds sunder, 

Bird-notes cease, Hallow them, for Fate’s undaunted 
All voices fall Hand shall sweep away the trove. 

In a holy hush. Christ’s blood fill them, like the wonted 
Profound peace Blood beneath the sacred grove. 


onaperetee alt. Yet, you only see the graven 


Gold, and not the light above it; 
Common riches shown for craven 
Eyes to estimate and covet. 


Then clinks in the mould 
The timeless gold. 


Glimpses from the days of yore The hour strikes; the gods have given; 
Sparkle down the aisles of time; Now the gods have taken back; 
Strangely they appear once more, Storms crash; the clouds are riven; 
Riddles shining through the grime. The relics vanish in the black. 





Tue Goipen Horns were two large drinking horns of purest 
gold and inscribed with runes, dating from about 500 A.D. and 
supposed to have been buried for sacrificial purposes. The first 
was found by a poor lace girl in the village of Gallehus near 
Ténder in Slesvig, in 1639. There was an instant rush of gold- 
seekers to the spot, but the earth did not yield any more treasure 
until a century later when, in 1734, the mate to the horn was 
found by a young farmer, the “son of Nature” in the poem. But 
the gods gave, and the gods took away. The horns were so poorly 
guarded that in 1802 a goldsmith could steal them from the Kunst- 
kammer (Chamber of curiosities) in Copenhagen and melt them 
down for the trade. Not until a year later was the theft dis- 
covered. The loss brought home to the Danish people a realization 
that by the discovery of these ancient relics of their race a curtain 
had been lifted from the past—only to be dropped again. It was 
this feeling that inspired Oehlenschlager’s magnificent poem.. The 
horns now shown in the National Museum in Copenhagen are 
replicas of the originals made from drawings. The runes were read 
by Sophus Bugge from the reproductions. 





Slesvig Again 
By Hoitcer ANDERSEN 


Last February the Review published an interview 
with the veteran leader of the Slesvig Danes, H. P. 
Hanssen, describing the progress that had been made 
in North Slesvig since the Reunion. The struggle, how- 
ever, is not ended. Recently there have been evidences 
of a determined, apparently well financed German cam- 
paign to move the boundary northward again. To coun- 
teract this, the Slesvig Danes have formed an associa- 
tion with the motto: “Danish land for Danes!” Holger 
Andersen, member of the Rigsdag, is vice-president for 


Copenhagen of the new organization. 


DANSK: JORD 
PAA: DANSKE-HANDER 


EVEN years have now passed since the Danish king on his white 
S horse rode into Slesvig across the boundary line which might 

and injustice had drawn in 1864. For over half a century the 
Danes in the ancient Danish land of Slesvig had lived under an alien 
rule which, mild at first, had become in the highest degree oppressive. 
From about 1888 a policy of forced Germanization was practised. 
The mother tongue of the people was not only excluded from the 
schools, but it was forbidden to teach Danish—except in a few hours 
of religious instruction—to children of school age. The Danish press 
was subjected to endless lawsuits. Danish societies were hampered 
in their work, and Danish meetings were forbidden. Under Ober- 
prasident von KGller the whole system so unworthy of a civilized state 
culminated in the banishment of innocent house-servants and farm 
laborers—in an attempt to strike at their Danish masters—and in 
the exile of voting citizens born and bred in Slesvig. After a short 
period of respite, during which a milder wind seemed to blow from 
Berlin, the attack was renewed with fresh vigor, this time directed 
against the most precious possession of the Slesvig Danes, the land 
which they had inherited from their fathers. Large public funds were 
appropriated for buying Danish land and turning it over to Germans. 
Extensive Crown domains were created, and colonization by Germans 
was encouraged. 

In the spring of 1914 great German celebrations were held to com- 
memorate the “glorious victory” over Denmark fifty years before. 
At Dybbél big words were spoken of how the Slesvig question had 
been “finally and irrevocably settled” in 1864. The German eagle 
never let go what its claws had once grasped. 

Only a few weeks after these proud celebrations, the revolver shots 
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at Seravejo set the world on fire. There followed four years heavy 
with blood. The Slesvig Danes had to fight for a cause not theirs, 
against the very people whose victory held for them the only hope of 
a liberation from their thralldom. At last victory came. The sac- 
rifices of the Allied and Associated powers made possible the return 
of North Slesvig to the homeland after the plebiscite. By that 
Reunion—as the Danish minister said when he signed the treaty in 
Paris, on July 5, 1920—the powers raised a monument for themselves 
which time can never disintegrate. 

The government of Denmark, in a spirit of enlightened democratic 
principles, has given the small German minority within its borders 
unrestricted freedom. No one dreams of interfering with German 
societies or their meetings. ‘There is the widest possible freedom of 
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speech. The German press, in spite of its much smaller circulation, 
is treated as on a par with the Danish in the matter of official 
announcements. A number of public schools have been established 
in which German is used as a medium of instruction. At the same 
time the Germans are perfectly free to build their own private schools, 
and these private schools are subsidized by the state to the amount of 
50 kroner a year for each child. The parents can, of course, decide 
where they want to send their children. This is considered a private 
matter in which no one interferes. 

Unfortunately, the policy of the Germans south of the border 
toward their Danish minority is by no means so liberal. Up to the 
present time there have been only two Danish public schools (one in 
the city of Flensborg and one in Harreslev). There are three Danish 
private schools in the country districts and one in Flensborg, but 
these have never received any subsidy from the state. 

In spite of the generous treatment accorded the German minority 
in Danish Slesvig, the Germans are not satisfied, but are always 
voicing new demands. At present the ownership of land is the crucial 
point, and it is there the Germans are making their attack. The 
Danes wish nothing but to live at peace. After the Reunion they 
themselves wound up the affairs of the institutions which they had 
created for their own protection during the days of the German 
régime, such as the North Slesvig Kreditforening. 'The Danish state 
had no intention of carrying on the struggle for the possession of 
land. In fact it went almost too far in its mistaken liberality, as in the 
partition of the Crown domain Ellehus in Toénder district, where small 
tenant farms were given to eight Germans and only three Danes. 

But however peaceful one may be, peace lasts only as long as the 
neighbor pleases. It was inevitable that North Slesvig should have 
to pass through a period of great economic difficulty which was espe- 
cially felt by the agricultural interests. By the fantastic—one might 
almost say the astronomical—dimensions of the German mark infla- 
tion, North Slesvig lost almost all its capital, the result of many years 
of saving. It was an amount equalling about 350,000,000 kroner. 
To-day the district is poor in capital, while the consumption of capital 
has been and must be enormous. The Slesvig farmers, returning after 
four or five years in the war, came back to ruined farms, with impov- 
erished soil, depleted stock, and deteriorated farm buildings and 
implements. Not only that, but they faced the necessity of a com- 
plete change in their production. The German market was gone, and 
in order to meet the demands of other markets they had to go in for 
industrialized agriculture. All this required much capital and meant 
new debts. Then came the Danish deflation. In a half year the 
krone had gone up from 65 per cent to par. The prices of agricultural 
products fell accordingly, but the money borrowed in paper had to 
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be paid in gold. There came a crisis which shook the foundations of 
the economic structure. It threatened to drive the Danish farmer 
in Slesvig from the land to which he had clung through all the struggle 
against German oppression. 

At this crucial time a new German institution called the Kredit- 
institut Vogelgesang made its appearance. The institution seemed 
to command large sums of money, at least four or five million kroner, 
derived from Germany. At its head was a German lawyer, Georg 
Vogelgesang, who had come to Slesvig a few years before the war 
and who lived at Haderslev. He is a clever and capable man whose 
office is now the centre of the whole German movement. So far the 
activities of the institution have been concentrated on land, but there 
are signs that they will be extended to artisans and small shop-keepers 
in the towns. Vogelgesang is not only giving loans to farmers with 
German proclivities. If that were all, we could not object, for nat- 
urally we must accord the same right to the Germans as we claimed 
for ourselves during the German régime when we tried to keep Danish 
land in Danish hands. The suspicious thing, however, is that loans 
are also granted to persons with Danish sympathies and to those who 
are indifferent. In some cases the institution takes an option on the 
property. There are also tales of Danish flags removed after the 
receipt of a loan from Vogelgesang—although I can not say to what 
extent this kind of influence has been used. The whole manner of 
procedure, however, has been such as to arouse suspicion and resent- 
ment in Denmark. 

In order to mobilize for protection, five hundred farmers and towns- 
people from all parts of North Slesvig met, last January 24, at “Folke- 
hjem” in Aabenraa, the Danish meeting-house in which so many his- 
toric events connected with the recent history of North Slesvig have 
taken place. There was formed the organization Landevernet (‘The 
Land Guard). The air was tense with the unity of will and strength 
of purpose which we used to feel in the gatherings during the old 
fighting years, and the appeal which went out from Slesvig on that 
winter’s day has met full and hearty response from all over Denmark. 
Free will offerings have poured in. The Copenhagen daily Berlingske 
Tidende took the initiative in a collection which in a short time 
brought in half a million kroner. Local committees were organized 
all over the country. That for Copenhagen and vicinity was headed 
by Mr. Hiort-Lorenzen—the son of a famous Slesvig leader—with 
the writer as vice-president. Especially energetic have been the com- 
mittees in Roskilde and Bornholm, the latter under the leadership of 
Governor Koefod. An idea originating with Mr. Nyrop-Larsen of 
Copenhagen was carried out in the stamp with the map of Denmark 
and the inscription “Danish land for Danes.” In a short time the 
sale of this stamp netted 60,000 kroner. The Royal Copenhagen 
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Porcelain company has made a memorial plate with the picture of a 
typical Slesvig farm, which is being sold for the benefit of the cause. 
Danes everywhere are united in one firm purpose. 

The German action is well planned. It is being concentrated in the 
border parishes, at Tonder, Logumkloster, Aabenraa, and Graasten. 
Up to the middle of March there had been entered on the books 
loans from Vogelgesang amounting to about a million kroner to the 
inhabitants of the border districts numbering only 42,000. In the 
more northerly parishes, with a population nearly three times as great 
(120,000) only half that amount had been loaned. This is indicative 
of the tendency. Furthermore, the policy that governs the loans, 
especially in the border districts, is not based on sound economic 
principles, but methods of business are employed with which ordinary 

loan institutions can not compete. 

Loans are granted up to the full mar- 

ket value of the property or even 

more. The purpose is clearly not only 

to keep German property in German 

hands, but also to make Danes eco- 

nomically dependent and thus ulti- 

mately bring their land over into Ger- 

man ownership. It is hoped in this 

way to isolate the Danes south of the 

border by driving a wedge of German 

population in between them and the 

| = Danes in the north. At the same time 

Memortat Pratt Mave By rue Rovat the gradual Germanization of the dis- 

CoresnaceN Poncenaty ror tHE “LaxD trict immediately north of the border 

will be used as the basis of a demand 

to have the boundary line moved farther north. The revision of the 

boundary is the first plank in the platform of the German Voters’ 

Association under the leadership of Pastor Schmidt, their representa- 

tive in the Danish Rigsdag. Toward this end they are bending all 

their efforts: the school, the land, and the church are all used with 
this object in view. 

When the European estate was settled, in 1918-1919, a Danish 
American, Pastor Bodholdt, a native of Tyrstrup near Haderslev, 
wrote to President Wilson asking him not to forget the wrong that 
had been done to Slesvig. Mr. Wilson answered that Slesvig should 
not be forgotten, and he kept his-promise. It is now the task of all 
Danes to preserve, nationally, culturally, and politically, what we 
won back in 1920, 
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The Epic of the Sand Downs 


By Tuomas OLEsEN LOKKEN 


VER and anon our thoughts turn back to our childhood as to a 

k time when everything happened. The land of childhood is a 

lost land, and like everything that is lost it gains value with the 

years. It is so with me, and when I let my thoughts go back they 

bring the memory of a unique labor that became in fact a battle for 
civilization against the encroaching wilderness. 

I am thinking of the fight against the drift-sand, against the 
ever forming downs which in the course of years have so grown by 
accretion that they have buried fertile fields and meadows beneath 
a barren desert. This epic struggle with the elements has been car- 
ried on for generation after generation by people who live on that 
stern coast. 

The base of the North Sea is as an immense desert containing 
enough sand to cover the whole of northern Europe if it were spread 
out so that the living hands of the wind might get at it. Whenever 
the storm-king rides the waves of the savage North Sea in toward the 
flat coast of Jutland, the sands on the bottom of the ocean are stirred 
up and the billows rain a layer of the fine sand up on the level beach. 
In a few places, to be sure, the coast is steep, with deep water close 
up to the shore, and here the sand cannot come. But all the more 
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THE EPIC OF THE SAND DOWNS 


Mounpns oF Sanp Tossep Ur By THE WIND 


irresistible is the attack of the sand-storms where there are inviting 


bays and flat beaches. 

A typical example of this phenomenon is Jammerbugten—the 
Bay of Sorrows—a shallow bay open to the Skagerrack, at Vendsys- 
sel, the northern extremity of Jutland. It has been slowly filled with 
these shifting masses of sand, and as a result, has been a region pecu- 
liarly subjected to the devastation of the sand-storms. When a storm 
has blown over, the waters withdraw, and the beach dries in the sun; 
then new winds spring up, the sand becomes quite dry, and begins to 
drift in toward the land. It collects behind any chance object—a 
lone bush, or the like—in large drifts. A new storm arises, and now 
the sand-drifts become alive and ungovernable. As the storm waxes, 
the fine sand is caught up in the tempestuous wind until the air is thick, 
as if it were a snowstorm that blew over the land. The sharp little 
grains of sand beat and tear, killing all vegetation that has ventured 
down to the shore. 'They cover field and farm, and as the sand-storm 
rages and the furious sea flings sand up on the flat, broad strand, new 
downs are built up, higher and higher. 

Along the western coast of Jutland these sand migrations have 
been going on for century after century. Not until the reign of 
the unhappy monarch Christian II, in the first quarter of the six- 
teenth century, however, does it appear that they seriously threatened 
the west coast. The sand-storms then raged as a deadly pestilence, 
destroying estuaries and lakes, laying waste meadows and farms, 
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Historians, geologists, and zoologists have hazarded guesses 
as to why the invasions of the drift sand began with such peculiar 
violence just at this time—a period, be it noted, which lies well within 
historic times. The explanation that occurs at once is that of the 
destruction of the downs by men. In the olden days, in many places, 
the forests extended to the very edge of the water. When these 
forests were cut down there was room for the invasion of the sand 
dunes, and the Downs, the most recent geological formations in Den- 
mark, were the result. At first these downs were quite small, mere 
fringes along the coast, held in place by vegetation. But with the 
growth of population came an increase in livestock, which finally 
became so extensive that it caused the destruction of the vegetation 
in the downs so that the wind could get in its work. 

To the layman it would seem that a contributory if not a primary 
cause is the northward flowing stream along the west coast of Jutland 
which flings the sand up along the beach so that the strand is con- 
stantly growing and broadening. This is particularly true of the 
little bays which are slowly filled up, while the projecting tongues of 
land are gradually worn down. As stated above, one of the most 
striking examples of this phenomenon is Jammerbugten. Here the 
coast has grown perceptibly even within recent times. 

We may turn from these profitless hypotheses, however, to the 
facts themselves, and they are sad enough. In the archives lie stacks 
of reports from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries that bear 
mute witness to the tragic history of scores of cozy little Jutish 
parishes. Here are letters from peasants complaining that their fields 
are quite covered with sand so that they have been able to raise no 
produce and are unable to pay their taxes and dues. Here are letters 
from clergymen complaining that they cannot collect their tithes 
because houses and farms, yea, in some places almost entire parishes, 
are “well nigh desolate and flooded with sand.” 'The pastor of Ing- 
strup, the sainted Jacob Ottesen, reports to his Bishop in 1689 that 
“since 1666 three villages and part of a fourth that belong to Ingstrup 
parish are utterly destroyed, field and meadow, house and barn; noth- 
ing here is to be seen or found except bare downs and sand dunes by 
the thousand.” Similar conditions are described in the unhappy 
parish of Hune, in the middle of Jammerbugten and so the particular 
victim of the fury of the elements. Everywhere houses and even vil- 
lages were covered over or destroyed. Churches were buried in sand, 
and they had to be torn down and the stones carried elsewhere. Such 
was the fate of Agger Church in Thy, of Lodbjerg Church north 
of Ringkébing, of Skagen Church, and Oxby Church just north of 
Esbjerg, of Rantum Church on the little North Sea island of For. 
Other churches, such as that of Kjettrup, south of Lokken, were 
utterly destroyed. Here the parish was covered with sand and the 
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mournful remnants joined to the neighboring parish of Ingstrup. 
The doors of the old church, the center of parish life where folks had 
gathered generation after generation 
for centuries, were banked high with 
sand. The parishioners moved away, 
the church stood desolate and de- 
serted, and the holy vessels and altar 
pieces were brought to Ingstrup. Then 
the church was torn down, and the 
stones used to repair two other churches. 
But for two centuries yet the heavy 
walls stood, and none dared to violate 
the sacred spot by taking the stones for 
private use. 

Such indeed was the melancholy 
story along the whole length and 
breadth of the western coast of Jut- 
land where the sand-storms raged, even 
though but few parishes suffered so 
Tur Great Tower or St. Lavrentn gTievously as those of Vendsyssel. The 
CHR, GEN: Eimenoine Taow great monument to this struggle, and 

err ee lee cae to the victory of the elements, is the 

tower which is still standing in the sand- 
swept parish of Skagen. Where the grey downs now lie stretched 
over the desolate land southwest of Skagen, there once was a village 
clustered around the splendid church of St. Laurentius. But the 
sands began to drift. ‘They filled the streets, and hurled themselves 
at the church walls, and the town and its inhabitants gave up the hope- 
less and unequal struggle and moved away. But the broad tower 
still lifted itself proudly above the ruined village, defiant and impreg- 
nable, and the hungry sands could not engulf it. And there is stands 
—a witness to the valiant struggle of many hardy generations against 
the overwhelming forces of nature. 

For a struggle it was, before the defeats of two hundred years 
were turned at last to victory. Yet there is one place in Jutland that 
lies still covered over with white sand which flies freely in the wind, 
wild and howling, like flurries of snow. This is Raabjerg Dune, 
Denmark’s tiny desert, just a kilometer square but nevertheless the 
most impressive and magnificent stretch of nature in the country. 

If we would conjure up an image of the sand covered parishes of 
two centuries ago, we should see Raabjerg Dune. As the sand here 
drifts wild and free, so it was in the days of yore. Not everywhere, 
to be sure, in such mighty mountainous drifts, nor is this necessary 
to destroy all the life of a region. A few inches of sand suffice to 
choke all vegetation and thus to destroy all animal life. What despair 
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PLANTING ON THE Downs 


and what anguish of soul must have gripped these simple folks as 
they saw the moving white carpet creep up to the edge of their fields 


and, day by day, driven by the incessant winds, come closer and closer. 
The downs, or more properly, the sand dunes, lay as a stiff grey cov- 
ering of snow on the landscape, summer and winter, year after year. 
Here and there a dark knoll would protrude, but all of the flat and 
low regions within two miles of the shore were covered. The water 
courses were filled up, meadows and bogs choked, and new ponds 
created. Here and there a house or a barn stood out in the greyish 
landscape, elsewhere ruins of buildings from which the people had 
already moved away. And when the storms came—those mighty 
spring storms that even in our own day can harry the west coast— 
then all was a flying whirlpool of sand, beating and blinding man and 
beast, as a snowstorm in the early spring, but tenfold worse, for what 
it once covered with its shroud of death, it never surrendered. 


Not until 1779, in Thisted County, was a systematic and definite 
effort made to fight this great plague. And what method did the 
people hit upon? To us of the present day it seems so obvious that 
lyme grass and sea reed (Marehalm, elymus arenarius, and Klittag, 
arundo arenaria) should be planted in the loose sand. We know that 
these plants alone can live and grow. To an earlier generation, how- 
ever, this was a most perplexing problem, and one which occupied 
the keenest minds of their day. After many discouraging exper'- 
ments, they came finally to the conclusion that these two insignificant 
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grasses were the best for the purpose. Concomitant with the planting 
of these went the protection of the downs by royal decree, and the 
King sent out orders that “uprooting or destruction of the vegetation 
on the downs will be punishable as stealing”: i.e. by hanging. But 
even royal commands lose something of their majesty when they come 
from such a distance—and it was far at that time from the capital on 
Oresund to the downs of farthest Jutland. 

Not until far in the nineteenth century did it become customary 
to yank the lymegrass and sea reed up by the roots and transplant it 
to the desolated regions. ‘The work was set in motion in parish after 
parish, county after county, and one after another the sand dunes 
were bound under a carpet of sea reed and lyme grass. 

These two down plants have this peculiarity that they grow up 
through the sand higher and higher regardless of how much sand is 
piled on top of them. And so we still find new down—growing up 
within the memory of man. One example deserves mention because 
so many people visit the place. I mean the little fishing hamlet and 
watering place of Lokken. Old inhabitants tell how their parents 
often sat in their rooms at dusk and watched the sun sink into the 
ocean. When we look at the high downs that now loom between the 
village and the water, this seems unbelievable. But at an earlier time 
the village lay open to the sea. The sand blew loose and unhindered 


through the alleyways between the little houses; it drifted past the 
town and carpeted the country behind. Not a tree, not a single bush 
afforded shelter. As late as the sixties when Hans Christian Ander- 


Men, WomMEN AND CHILDREN AT WorkK 
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sen visited the place, we hear nothing but bitter complaints over the 
terrible streets where one wallows through sand, and the stench of 
rotten fish, and the ceaseless wind that whistles through the streets 
and fills the eyes and mouth with sand. 

Outside of Lokken the struggle with the drift sand was begun, 
according to tradition, by the planting of wild thorn bushes. At the 
same time great hedges of branches of the same plant were erected, 
but they were quickly covered up with sand. Not until the lyme 
grass was introduced from Holland was any real progress made in 
fighting the drifts. Then the downs began to form and to grow, and 
with particular rapidity when the ocean threw sand upon the beach. 
During the last twenty years the downs have grown over fifteen feet 
in height, all the crevices are filled, and they have expanded in breadth 
as well—but held always in place by the tenacious lymegrass. 

A few words about these remarkable plants which can strike root 
and find nourishment in stark sand and thus clothe the down and bind 
it as with an armour. The Klittag or Hjalm—sea reed—is the most 
common. It has the unique characteristic that it continues to grow 
no matter how high the down; and at the same time its roots dig ever 
downward until they find moisture. I have seen such roots in downs 
where the wind has made huge crevices, to the length of sixty feet or 
more. The leaves are peculiar in that they turn their polished and 
wind-proof side to the wind, and their rough side inward, and in dry 
weather the leaves close up tightly, thus protecting themselves and 
the plant from being burned up. 

The leaves of the Marehalm—lymegrass—are larger, blue green, 
and quite stiff. This plant demands somewhat damper ground in 
which to thrive than does the sea reed, but under favorable conditions 
it grows so luxuriant and thick that it clings to and binds the feet 
when one walks through it. These two plants catch the sand of the 
down in their net of roots so firmly that it takes a violent effort to tear 
a hole where they have fastened themselves. 


* * * 


And now we are in the land of the sea reed, and I am back again to 
the scenes of my childhood. Once more I am a lad of nine; it is fall, 
and we are out on the downs. Father has been lucky enough to be 
among the group of men who are once again to plant the lyme grass 
and the sea reed, as every fall in this parish with its broad and almost 
limitless expanse of downs. 

In our parish there were twenty-five men who were down-dwellers, 
and so participated in this work. It was a kind of a guild; no stranger 
might belong, no matter how hard he begged. The down-dwellers 
chose a leader from one of their number who made a bid for the job 
and then divided it among his co-workers. The only advantage of his 
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position was that he was called “entrepreneur” during the enterprise, 
and for this doubtful honor he had to set up the drinks. 

The first task was to level the wind-blown downs where there were 
deep holes, and to smooth them out until they made an even slope. 
On one day the men pulled up the lyme grass, or, if it were fastened 
too hard, dug it up with their spades. Then it was gathered in sheaves 
about as large as a man could encircle with his hands. A couple of 
men with teams of oxen brought load after load along the beach 
where it was to be planted, and the next day every man took with 
him a young boy or girl of about my own age. Each man carried a 
heavy iron spade which he plunged into the sand and jostled back and 
forth, making a deep hole into which his young assistant, who carried 
the sheaf in his left arm, threw a handful of the lyme grass, and 
pushed it to the bottom. The hole was then closed and the earth 
stamped down with the right foot, and the planting was completed. 


* * * 


The grey down lies now encased in a carpet of lyme grass, with a 
fresh border of new down which has grown up alongside. Busy hands 
plant the lyme grass now, as when I was a boy, and the drift sand will 
never again hurl its desert over the fields of Jutland. Now the downs 
are Jutland’s pride and the wild, harsh landscape the loveliest in all 
Denmark. When the heaths have been reclaimed, the downs will be 
the last that remains of the great loneliness, the last place where one 
may feel the overpowering might of nature and be caught up in that 
sense of the infinite which streams in from the sea, the heavens, and 
the grey, desolate land in the west. 
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The Voyage Home 
By Signe Toxsvie 


4 H, the dear old flag,” the plump lady is quite kind to the 
A fluttering red-and-whiteness at the stern. She has been in 
America on a short business trip. The band blares The Star- 
spangled Banner, the tugs push the Oscar II off, the people left in 
Hoboken wave and shout, and the passengers do likewise, all of them 
half over the rail. All, except an old man who wanders off by himself 
toward the stern where he suddenly catches sight of the white cross on 
the red ground, and then has to hide behind a door, very busy with a 
large handkerchief. 

He is one of those for whom this is the voyage home. He is on 
every ship, but there are more of him on the one that sails near the 
middle of June, the ship that ought to sail down the Sound in mid- 
summer sunshine. He has been away thirty, forty, even fifty years, 
and he is a standard part of the little community which is now be- 
ginning to grow on board. For on a ship a community does in days 
what ordinarily would take years. Almost in a few hours we are a 
floating small town, social stratifications quite established. We even 
have our aristocracy—there is the young grosserer (gullasch type) 
whose daily litany is a recitation of all the clubs he belongs to in New 
York and how friendly he is with a count who knows the king. It is 
a bitter pill for the homesick patriot to admit that this phenomenon 
too is Danish, as well as the stately old lady who wants to be called by 
the full polysyllabic title of her husband every time one offers her 
the butter. Yes, we have our aristocracy, in spite of the Oscar’s being 
what the circulars call a “one-class” boat, thus blandly overlooking 
third class, but then, so do we, in the small town—they are our sub- 
merged tenth, and we don’t see them. There are enough differences 
within our own “class.” Not in race; we are definitely Scandinavian, 
except for a few modest matrimonial interlopers. But there is the 
great cleft between those who have smoked fish for breakfast, and 
those who look away and have jam. We are split into the first and 
second generation of America. The first meal on board reveals all. 
There is the mother, lean and prairie-worn, whose dour face lights up 
when she sees the smoked eel and soon devotes herself to it exclusively. 
Meanwhile the daughter, plump, blond, and unredeemed flapper, de- 
clares in the flattest and loudest of voices that she can’t eat any of the 
“funny stuff” on the table. We learn that she is being dragged to 
Denmark by the hair of the head, as it were, because of some mysteri- 
ous caprice of her parents. She has several companions on board, 
born, like her, “over there,” and entirely out of comprehension and © 
sympathy with smoked eel or Der er et yndigt Land which the band 
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annoys her by performing when she is dying to jazz. She is the 
flapper problem, not indigenous to America by any means, yet not 
improved by American opportunities for jazz, movies, radio, and 
“true-story” magazines. She permeates the ship like a coal-tar per- 
fume, and one seeks quiet corners to windward, corners quiet only 
until her small brothers and sisters discover that they want to play 
ball and test their lung-power there. 

“How very—er—lively those American children are,” the elderly 
lady from Fyn says, and one explains to her that it is probably the 
climate. So extreme, such sudden changes—it makes them nervous, 
makes them feel they can only be heard if they scream, don’t you see? 
“But they look so Danish,” she sighs, and it is clear what she means. 
Where she comes from, those frizzy curls, silk dresses, and piercing 
yells would have been neatly braided pigtails, gingham pinafores, and 
a finger in the mouth. Not heredity, but environment is the potent 
deity. The second generation is simple enough. 

But the first, oh, the poor first!—those who emigrated in their 
youth, after another “climate” had decided their nerves and emotions. 
To be sure they have “made good,” most of them. They change auto- 
mobiles nearly every year; they vote for Coolidge; their coat lapels 
are decorated with the pins of fraternal orders, and they gleam as 
Knights of Pythias, Free-Masons, Elks, Kiwanians, Rotarians; they 
have all the evident little emblems of prosperity. And yet, dig in 
under the fraternal pin, and sometimes you find a divided heart. No, 
not divided loyalties—indeed America hardly realizes how tenaciously 
loyal to her these people are, how they forget the hard work and re- 
member only the golden reward. j 

But when we are a few days out, lean against the smooth gray rail 
with one of them. It is the first Sunday, and we have been listening 
to the old hymns rising up from third class where the service is held. 
The little minister, with his honest Jutland accent, clings to the thesis 
that “life has its stormy days” as if it were a life-belt, but he is in 
pleasant contradiction with the shining June day. We are gliding 
serenely over the sea, dark-blue and tossing silver, and the sun is 
bright on the whites, yellows, and reds of the ship. 

The nice comfortable manufacturer with whom I have been talking 
suddenly removes the cigar from his mouth. “Do you know,” says 
he, scowling at me fiercely, “that I am two people?” I look properly 
astonished. ‘Yes,’ he continued moodily, “‘one half of me is action, 
hard work, makes me love to spend all my time in the business, and 
the other—well, I don’t know what the other is. Makes me want to 
stay home in Denmark and have a little house and a little garden and 
putter about and, well, just—live!” “Why can’t you?” I ask. His 
face changes. “Oh, well, business wouldn’t run itself, and anyway—” 

I think I know what he means. “To be or not to be—” hackneyed 
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as it is, is still the question. For these Danish-Americans have been 
driven by an extra amount of energy away from the little country 
whose tranquillity seems at times almost a non-being, and their nature 
craves to be, which for them means to act, to move quickly in a tangible 
and forward direction. Well, most of them have done that; they are 
going back on a visit to be the golden aunts and uncles, but there is a 
small shy sprite of homesickness in them, just the same, perhaps even 
another set of values. They don’t always know it. Only few are as 
articulate as this man who had discovered Hamlet in himself. He had 
been educated at home; many of them had not that advantage, and in 
America it was sink or swim. They have not analyzed their feelings, 
but something comes over them when they see the flag, or hear an old 
song, or even when they are reunited with smoked eel. 

An odd little side-light comes from the stewardess, Jomfru Madsen, 
trim and breezy: “It’s only the ones who’ve been in America a long 
while who can talk Danish to me: the others, the ones who’ve only 
been over a year or two, oh dear, they can’t remember their own 
language at all! But just wait till they get sea-sick, then it’s wonder- 
ful how it comes back to them!” 

I believe her. But if she thinks it’s easy for those who have been 
“over” a long while to resurrect their language, she is mistaken. 
There is the retired machinist. Now that he has his small pension he 
is making the voyage home with his pleasant American wife. He will 
talk Danish, he will, he will, but he has to take it out of its long 
sojourn at the bottom of the chest, and he does it as if it were the most 
fragile and precious of old flags, slowly, with timid fumbling for the 
missing word, and, oh, so carefully. 

“Well,” the captain says when we are far out at sea, and he has 
begun to unbend, “I notice they all go back to America just the 
same. A month or two or three at home, and then they’ve had enough 
of it.” 

I use the word “unbend”’ advisedly, for he is a real captain, not one 
of your gabby captains, or your dancing captains, sometimes bred by 
ocean liners. No, he is the sort that gives you a thrill as he moves 
by, whose tall, square erectness, narrow piercing eyes under bushy 
brows, and whole tanned, commanding air reminds you that sea-cap- 
tains are the only kings left. And yet he never raises his voice, never 
seems to buttress it with fancy swears; it wins by its intensity, by the 
feeling he conveys that he is the master. 

A nice, though rather bullet-headed Danish business-man, who re- 
garded the voyage as one long invitation to dance, kept wanting to 
know if the band couldn’t play later than half-past eleven. The cap- 
tain laconically said No. He had to say it several times. “But why?” 
the business-man fretted, “are there any rules or regulations about 
it?” Business-men don’t believe in kings. 
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The captain’s ruddy face darkened; his eyes suddenly flashed cold 
light. “On a ship everything depends on the captain, and,” he tapped 
his grand expanse of chest, “the captain, that’s me.” 

There was no more teasing; the truth was evident. 

And, speaking of dancing, who was it arranged the masquerade 
which was attended so well by the second generation, and who ar- 
ranged the concert for the sailors’ widows and orphans, and who was 
going to arrange the Olympic games? How is it, anyway, that those 
events spring up on shipboard? By popular clamor, by committee, 
by one strong man? 

I never knew it before, but now I know. There was a certain 
Swedish-American on board. He did it all. At first one could not 
suspect; he was so quiet, so apparently indifferent, pleasant enough 
with his soothing sing-song accent. But gradually one discovered 
that he was perpetual motion, the spirit of organizing incarnate. He 
was first generation. Seeing him one understood why emigration had 
to be. No single Norway, Sweden, or Denmark could hold more than 
a few of that type. There is simply not room enough for them with 
all the good will in the world. Lord knows that he seemed the most 
law-abiding of American citizens, and yet the old line in the Sagas 
came back to me: “In the spring we harried the English coast.” That 
was the outlet they found then. It is America now. The marvelous 
thing is that there you can be perfectly law-abiding and still harry 
them. Everybody does it. It’s inter-harrying. But this man, who 
came to America at seventeen, working up the thorny ladder to a 
good place, was his soul entirely in the lumber business? No, he was 
far more interested in talking about the Swedish-American College 
of which he is treasurer. He had brought from Scandinavia to the 
new world not only his driving energy but a respect for education 
which he gave that useful form. It puzzled me once more that America 
should even now be planning to exclude more people from the North. 

The voyage goes on. The passengers have eaten their way through 
a great many fattening meals, and the crew has done an incredible lot 
of painting, polishing, sandpapering, washing, varnishing, scrubbing, 
mending, and other things which prove that woman’s place is in the 
home, and meanwhile the little red and white flags on the map have 
been marching faithfully northward. We are about to sight the 
Hebrides. But according to their custom, they won’t be sighted, not 
very much. Blackish purple rocks and pale green fields surge for a 
moment out of the fine gray mists, there is the glint of a white beach, 
and no more. Large gulls sweep creaking about us. Everybody 1s 
too excited to carry on the normal gossiping life of the small com- 
munity, or to sleep, or to do anything except rejoice over the ex- 
cellent stability of land. 

We sail now in the white night north of Scotland, between the dark 
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steeps of the mainland and the black bits of the Orkney Islands surg- 
ing up in the steely, glimmering water. 

Lighthouses blink. “One more hour on the bridge,” the captain 
says, striding by, “and we'll be through.” And it gives one a shiver 
of contentment to see that salient figure up there. 

Ja, vi elsker dette landet—quavers through the next evening, and 
we rush on deck. Norway! Firm shadows of lustrous pearl-gray on 
the horizon, bold dark table-lands against the luminous sky. The 
water shimmers in the mild opalescent light so kind to the eyes. After 
midnight the ship stops, and the pilot climbs up, a real seaman in sea- 
clothes, no harbor gentleman. “Good morning to you, pilot,” one of 
the passengers says, and he swings his cap, “Velkommen!” The fresh, 
sonorous voice brings a lump into our throats. 

Christianssand—a magnificent circle of rock-bound harbor, a heavy, 
enveloping scent of pine. Norway is so like what it ought to be like. 

Oslo Fjord stretches before us in brilliant sunshine, with blues and 
greens and shifting lights, far away veiled mountains, rocks and rocks 
and walls of pines, little islets with three pines each, red barns in this 
riot of greens, and at last Oslo, nobly placed, where the voyage ends 
for a few of us. 

And then one begins to think about the weather. It is too good, 
it can’t last, and yet it has to, for we must sail down the Sound in the 
right way. But when we wake up, it is—unspeakably mean trick— 
it is raining. Not hard, it even stops to become a simple gray day, 
and yet—there is Kronborg in pale violet and silver instead of green 
and gold. “But,” says one of those who will not be disappointed, 
“isn’t it just like the colors in Copenhagen porcelain?” Liberating 
word! Of course it is. Pure lucent grays and greens and blues, and 
a slow white gull swooping across them. 

And then, in the misty distance, the towers of Copenhagen, so 
many, so friendly, such personalities. It is as if the city stood on tip- 
toe to greet us. One melts. Forgotten the little annoyances of our 
temporary community, the strident flappers, the self-appointed aris- 
tocracy. Remembered only the simple nice people for whom it was 
the voyage. They press to the railing, palpitating as the Oscar swings 
into Frihavnen. The dock is crowded, and there is the reddest of all 
reds, the Danish lettercarrier’s coat, and there is the heavenly blue and 
white of a royal guard’s uniform, and then—oh, kind miracle !—just 
then, as the band plays wildly, and the crowds on the dock shriek and 
wave their summer flowers, the sun does burst out. We dock in bril- 
liance, flowers, and music. 

And “There she is!” and “There he is!” seems all that everybody 
knows of language. 

The midsummer ship has come home. 








y Sigurd Fischer 
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UT of the mist the towers of El- 
sinore 


Swung into light above the yellow 

shore; 

Still half in dream I watched the Strand 
unfold 

To starboard, every little villa bold 

As gaiety, rose-colored walls between 

The moveless billows of the 
green; 

And breathing softly as the forest, bound 

In its blue dream of summer, slept the 
Sound. 

Then Copenhagen faintly hove in sight 

Low on the bay. I trembled with de- 
light 

Not for myself alone, though I was 
moved 

With memories, but for the one I loved, 

A stranger to this land which had be- 
come 

For me a second—no, another home; 

Whither, ecstatic with the double pride 

Of love and Denmark, I had brought my 
bride. 


beechen 


Like Adam naming the new animals 

I named the towers, the bridges, the ca- 
nals ; 

Pell-mell I poured into her patient ear 

A hundred names—and fifty wrong, I 
fear. 

St. Saviour’s tower leaped skyward with 
surprise 

At being called Frue Kirke; the Pavilion 

On Langelinie blushed a bright vermil- 
lion 

When I described it as a palace. Then 


As they grew clear, I named them all 
again. 





Denmark Revisited 


On board we'd found a Danish friend; 
on shore 

We found awaiting us a hundred more. 

With friends we dined that night at Ti- 
voli, 

And on the morrow lunched at Spring 
Forbi 

With friends; with friends went swim- 
ming in the sea 

At Skodsborg; nor would I forget the 
day 

We spent with friends on Christian Win- 
thersve}. 

We laughed again at old jokes, and to 
these 

Added some more for future memories; 

The conversations we had left unfinished 

Five years ago, continued undiminished 

In zeal, and every house where I had 
been 

Opened its doors to let the old friend in. 

It might have been an hour since we had 
parted, 

They were so thoughtful and so change- 
less-hearted; 

And when after our two brief weeks, we 
sped 

Southward (shall I confess whose tears 
were shed?) 

I did not fear Farewell, I was so sure 

That Danish friendship always will en- 
dure. 


Postscriptum: Were I not the friend I 
am 

To Danes and Denmark, even so Ma- 
dame 

With all a convert’s warmth has sworn 
a vow 

Soon to see Kronborg off the starboard 
bow! 

R. S. H. 


{| Superseding all 

events, and almost crowd- 

ing even the most impor- 
tant world affairs out of the newspapers, 
has been the flight of Captain Charles A. 
Lindbergh, from New York to Paris in 
his monoplane, The Spirit of St. Louis. 
His departure was entirely a private 
venture. His return, after being ac- 
claimed by all Europe, was official, in a 
ship of the American navy, sent over 
expressly to do him honor. In his mod- 
esty and simplicity, no less than in his 
skill and high courage, his combination 
of audacity and cool shrewdness, Lind- 
bergh has been called an incarnation of 
all that is finest in American youth. To 
Scandivanians it is of no small moment 
that this typical young American is on 
one side of his family pure Swedish, his 


father, the late Congressman Lindbergh 
of Minnesota, having been born in Stock- 
holm. The New York Times editorially 
compares Leif the Lucky and Lindy the 
Lucky, while the Nation in a cartoon 
entitled “The Return Visit’? draws the 


same parallel. {| Immediately after wel- 
coming Captain Lindbergh, President 
Coolidge departed for the summer White 
House, this year established in the Black 
Hills of South Dakota. Here the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Coolidge, with their offi- 
cial family, will be ideally situated for 
escaping the strain inseparable from life 
in Washington. The executive offices are 
in Rapid City. Senator Peter Norbeck 
of South Dakota has been especially 
active in helping to provide every com- 
fort that his constituency can contribute. 
{| While politics are entering upon the 
summer dullness, those active in framing 
plans for the nomination of candidates 
in the election for President in 1928 are 
busy. It is doubtful whether President 
Coolidge will express himself for some 


time to come on the question of his re- 
nomination. Great efforts, however, are 
being made to learn his intentions as 
well as his attitude toward the third 
term question. Of those most out- 
spoken against a third term, President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia 
University, declares that the President’s 
renomination would aid the Democratic 
party, should Governor Smith be a candi- 
date. As a leader in favor of the repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, President 
Butler is in some quarters looked upon 
as himself a candidate for the nomina- 
tion on the Republican ticket. {The 
end of the Nicaraguan revolution is con- 
sidered by the administration as a vic- 
tory of its policies in that republic and 
as a successful termination of the mis- 
sion of Colonel Henry L. Stimson, sent 
by the President to negotiate with the 
contending forces and persuade them to 
lay down their arms pending an orderly 
election. 


ADENMARK 


{ The closing days of the 

Rigsdag session confirmed 

the prediction made by 
many who had watched the political 
situation that the relations between the 
Liberal régime and the Conservative op- 
position, instead of growing more 
friendly, would become more and more 
strained. The two parties disagree on 
measures which the Madsen-Mygdal 
government considers essential to the 
economic welfare of the nation. {i The 
Folketing rejected most of the proposi- 
tions the government had_ introduced, 
and the new conservative People’s Party 
showed more strength than had been 
thought possible considering the short 
time it had been in existence. Former 
Premier Stauning, as a member of the 
Rigsdag, continued his attacks on the 
Liberals, while the Social-Democratic 
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party, of which he is the leader, left no 
stone unturned to prove, at least to its 
own satisfaction, that the present Lib- 
eral régime was not advancing the solu- 
tion of the national economic problems. 
{| The question of reducing the army and 
military establishment is left about as 
it was when the new political alignment 
took place at the close of last year. The 
proposal of the Radical-Liberals, that a 
plebiscite should be held to settle the 
question, was rejected by the Folketing. 
i At a largely attended protest meeting 
of the Copenhagen United Workers’ 
Federation, representing about 120,000 
persons, a resolution was passed con- 
demning the Madsen-Mygdal bill for 
the revocation of the laws guaranteeing 
support to the unemployed and stressing 
the importance of carrying the fight for 
the retention of the laws to the next 
session of the Rigsdag. 1 Denmark 
is preparing to welcome 500 Amer- 
ican farmers who are planning to study 
agriculture abroad and have included 
Denmark in their itinerary. 
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{|The Odelsting on April 
3 29 and the Lagting a few 
days later passed by a 
large majority a Government bill insti- 
tuting compulsory arbitration in labor 
disputes. The bourgeois parties voted 
solidly for the bill, the labor parties op- 
posing it. The law has a provisional 
character, and will expire August 1, 
1929. An arbitration court was set up, 
in accordance with the new law, to settle 
the wages conflict in some of the leading 
industries. The court was boycotted by 
the trade unions which refused to take 
part in the proceedings. Work was re- 
sumed on May 10 in the mines and the 
engineering, textile, and footwear indus- 
tries after nearly three months’ lockout. 
{| On May 2 the sale of spirits was re- 
opened in Oslo and the other twelve 
cities which are entitled to it according 
to the new law, repealing prohibition and 
reintroducing the old system of local op- 
tion. Long lines of people stood outside 
the shops of the wine monopoly, but the 
police reports that the events went off 
very quietly. There was no more drunk- 
enness than usual. {/ At the interna- 
tional economic conference at Geneva in 
May Norway was represented by a very 
strong delegation, including Mr. N. 
Rygg, the director general of the Bank 
of Norway, Mr. Gunnar Jahn, director 
general of the Central Bureau of Statis- 
tics, and Mr. Haakon Five, the former 
minister of agriculture. In a statement 
submitted to the conference, the delega- 
tion made some interesting remarks 
about the population problem, pointing 
out that under present economic condi- 
tions, the pressure of the population be- 
comes very strong, and it is intensified 
by the limited possibilities of emigra- 
tion. Experience from the crisis at the 
end of the seventies and in 1900 shows 
that in the years of depression the in- 
crease in the number of people capable 
of work was reduced by approximately 
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one-half per cent. This was chiefly due 
to the large emigration which took place 
in these periods. A reduction in the in- 
crease down to one-half per cent in the 
period 1926-1931 would necessitate an 
emigration twice as large as the figures 
recorded in the last three years. The 
delegation further emphasizes that the 
difficult economic conditions prevailing 
in Norway for the moment aré mainly of 
a national character. Future develop- 
ments are, above all, dependent on the 
way in which the economic life and the 
public economy may be adjusted to the 
lower price level which is made impera- 
tive by return to the old parity. {The 
prospects of the future expansion of the 
production of Norway will to a consid- 
erable extent depend on the harnessing 
of the waterfalls. The water-power of 
Norway suitable for utilization repre- 
sents 12,289,833 turbine water-power 
units at lowest flow of water, of which 
1,324,364 horse-power have been har- 
nessed. It being hardly probable that 


the development may to any large ex- 
tent be carried on with the aid of Nor- 
wegian capital, the work will thus be de- 
pendent on the importation of capital. 
The situation on the international money 
market will therefore play a large part 
in the future development of Norway. 


{The political question 

which has claimed most 

attention recently all over 

the somber is that of the schools. For 
some time past there has been a demand, 
formulated by the teachers in the grade 
schools and supported by the Socialists, 
that the public schools (folkskolan) 
should be integrated with the whole na- 
tional educational system. It was urged 
that these schools should be the founda- 
tion upon which the whole superstructure 
of intermediary schools and higher in- 
stitutions of learning should be built, or 
in other words that there should be a 
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straight path leading from the first 
grade in the public schools to the uni- 
versity. Instead of the sheep and the 
goats being, as it were, separated from 
infancy, the laborer who put his child 
in the nearest public school should know 
that, given time and ability, that child 
could go on from class to class and from 
school to school until he reached the 
highest that the nation had to offer. 
{i Against this ideal there could, of 
course, be no objection in a country com- 
mitted as Sweden is to the broadest and 
most democratic principles of education. 
The difficulty has been in finding a prac- 
tical solution. The plans hitherto offered 
have met so many objections from the 
experts that their sponsors have not even 
thought it wise to present them to the 
Riksdag. Minister of ecclesiastic affairs 
Almkvist in the present Ekman govern- 
ment presented a proposition to this 
year’s Riksdag, but it was very sharply 
criticized. The noted Socialist leader 
Verner Ryden, formerly a teacher in the 
public schools and at one time minister 
of ecclesiastic affairs, was determined, 
however, to bring the question to a so- 
lution, and in his capacity of chairman 
in the special school committee formed 
for this purpose, he managed to formu- 
late a compromise plan. This has also 
met with criticism in the press, but has 
been accepted both by the party in power 
and by the Farmers’ party, so that it was 
able to muster a very large majority in 
the lower house of the Riksdag with a 
somewhat smaller majority in the upper 
house, and will now become a law. {| Ac- 
cording to this plan, the grade school 
will take six years (in some cases only 
four), and upon this will follow the in- 
termediary and higher schools in such 4 
way that the whole course from the low- 
est to the highest will consume a year 
longer than at present. The old “stu- 
dent” examination will not be retained in 
its present form. The private schools 
for girls will be abolished. 
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The Brun Award 

It is by a common impulse of senti- 
ment and respect that the many Danish 
societies in New York have joined with 
the New York Chapter of the Foundation 
to establish and maintain the Constantin 
Brun Award. By this Award each year 
some old gentleman or old lady, born in 
Denmark, long a resident of New York 
and highly respected there, is given a 
ticket for the ocean voyage to that other 
homeland beyond the sea. So far, the 
honor has been conferred upon five peo- 
ple of whom the latest is Mr. Axel 
Hingsberg who was born, as was Niels 
Poulson, in the town of Horsens, Den- 
mark, Since 1881 he has lived in Amer- 
ica and has practised his trade as a 
piano-maker here—and during all those 
years, he has not visited his birth-land. 
For twelve years he has been president 
of the Trinity Danish Lutheran Church 
in New York, and he has long been ac- 
tive in organizations outside of his 
church. : 

It must have been a special gratifica- 
tion to Mr. Hingsberg to receive the 
award from the hands of the Minister 
of Denmark himself on board the Fred- 





Sustaining 
Life Associates, pay- 


erik VIII, where as the Minister said he 
was already under the Danish as well as 
under the American flag. It has become 
an annual thing that the Danish socie- 
ties and churches form with the Chapter 
a special committee to prepare a gala 
benefit for the Constantin Brun Fund. 
This year it became a dinner and dance 
on the Frederik VIII, attended by three 
hundred people, and producing a surplus 
of five hundred dollars to be added to 
the fund. Dr. Einar Hansen was toast- 
master; Baroness Alma Dahlerup, Chair- 
man of the Committee for the evening. 
The Chairman of the Committee Admin- 
istering the Award is Mrs. Sara de Neer- 
gaard. 


Denmark in the Foundation 


A chart which we are reproducing in 
this number of the Review shows at a 
glance how the Foundation has grown, 
how annual donations have supplemented 
the income from the Poulson fund, how 
the business undertakings of the Foun- 
dation have helped to earn their own 
way. In 1913 when we were almost en- 
tirely dependent on the income which 
Niels Poulson had provided, a little 
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group of nine students were given sti- 
pends, and the first thin volume of the 
Review appeared. Steadily volume has 
been added to volume in the list of the 
Foundation’s publications; men and firms 
interested in one or another of the Scan- 
dinavian countries have given the funds 
for annual Fellowships until we have 
fifty-five awards for students in 1927. 
This is surely a growth that would de- 
light our founder, and it would please 
him to know that Americans, Nor- 
wegians, and Swedes, as well as Danes, 
have all, as he expected, laid their gifts 
beside his for the education of their 
young countrymen. His is still the only 
endowment for the work, and if it were 
withdrawn all would be in peril. 

Niels Poulson might have established 
a Danish-American Foundation. It was 
the better part of wisdom, the better part 
of generosity, that he extended the work 
of the Foundation to all the Scandi- 


navian North. The consequence is that 
we have the equivalent of three Founda- 
tions with one office for all in America, 
and independent self-supporting socie- 
ties in each of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. The Poulson fund to-day could 
not maintain it all; indeed to the Foun- 
dation’s own budget for the current year 
it contributes less than a tenth of the to- 
tal sum. 


In brief, the Poulson fund has made 
the Foundation; and the Foundation, 
with the aid of many, has made the rest. 
Compare year by year, the income from 
endowment and the total budget of the 
Foundation to discover how well worth 
while it was to establish first an institu- 
tion. 

Total Budget 
of Foundation 

c. $ 10,000 

22,223 
26,249 
25,042 


Income from 
Endowment 

sieiee ear c. $ 9,883 
20,000 

20,599 

21,445 
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27,118 
30,622 
39,082 
66,141 

101,982 
102,116 
91,847 
89,917 
90,881 
90,512 
106,039 

c. 136,116 


Total .............$887,780 $1,055,887 


A volunteer committee could have ad- 
ministered the Poulson fund with the 
consequence that something more than 
three hundred thousand dollars would 
have been awarded in stipends. Instead 
the Trustees of the Foundation opened 
an office and built up an office personnel, 
with the consequence that considerably 
more than a million dollars has been at- 
tracted to the whole educational pro- 
gramme of the Foundation and spent 
upon it. This, we believe, should be a 
matter of pride to all our Associates. 


The Student Interchange 


The Foundation and its associated 
committees and societies abroad have 
awarded stipends to 447 students; and 
since 1919 the greater part of the funds 
for these students has been contributed 
by donors in the countries from which 
the students come. Sverige-Amerika 
Stiftelsen subscribes funds for the pur- 
pose in Sweden, Norge-Amerika Fondet 
in Norway, and Danmarks-Amerikanske 
Selskab in Denmark; while American 
donors give the funds not only for the 
American students sent abroad but also 
now for the thirty or more Scandinavian 
students who come here as our Industrial 
Fellows. None of this would be done if 
there were no American-Scandinavian 
Foundation. Until 1919 the Foundation 
carried the student exchange from its 
own income, proving its usefulness; since 
that time private annual donations have 
swelled the student accounts. The fol- 
lowing table shows how the student work 
has grown and especially how both Uni- 


versity and Industrial Fellowships have 

been added since 1919 by donations that 

supplement, year by year, the income 
from endowment. 

Gifts to Value of Number 

Foundation  Stipends of 

for Fellowships Granted Fellows 

$ 1,900 7 

6,000 9 

5,529 12 

6,250 12 

6,913 10 

5,724 11 

2,662 4* 

eeeees $14,000 16,862 30 

30,350 36,564 43 

43,625 48,541 44 

39,999 44,449 42 

35,900 40,200 37 

33,825 38,125 39 

34,575 38,875 4+ 

49,700 54,000** 48 

74,700 77,500** 55 


Total $356,674 $430,094 447 


* The war year. 

** Including Industrial Fellowships. 

It has been no easy task to build up 
and maintain this student work. To the 
staff responsible for it, it seems some- 
thing of a miracle that the student work 
has steadily grown through the difficult 
years that have followed the World War. 

The student work of the Foundation 
may be looked at from many angles. 
In the Denmark Number of the Review 
it is appropriate to examine especially 
the exchange of students with Denmark, 
in which there have been awarded 123 
stipends. Of these Fellowships, 79 have 
been given to Danish students coming 
for a year to the United States, and 44 
to American students sent to Denmark. 
The total value of the Fellowships to the 
students in the Denmark-U. S. A. ex- 
change may be put at $113,000, although 
that amount does not include special con- 
cessions made by universities and for 
steamship travel. Nor does this total 
include the five stipends given to Ice- 
landic students or to Americans sent to 
Iceland before the separate reconstitu- 
tion of her government. 

In the Norway-U. S. A. exchange of 
students under the Foundation 101 Fel- 
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A Good Boo k PRINCE AAGE of Denmark’s New 


Book; A ROYAL ADVENTURER 


For a Good Purp Ose IN THE FOREIGN LEGION. 

The Constantin Brun Award, established in 1925, is given 
annually to some elderly person held in high regard among his 
countrymen in America to permit a voyage home to Denmark. 
A friend of the Award has presented to the New York Chapter 
fifty copies of Prince Aage’s book, and these are now offered to 
the public at $4.00 a copy. The full amount from the sale of 
this book (which, to be sure, can be bought in bookstores for 


less) will go to the Award. Add to the Fund by buying the 
book from 





The New York Chapter of 


THE AMERICAN SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
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